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The New BILLERICA HARDWARE STORE 

has enough stock on hand at all times to take care of a Town 
of 10,000 people. You will find it a pleasure to shop here. 
Everything on open display tables where you can see it. 

Located next to E. E. Gray Store. 

BILLERICA HARDWARE STORE 

Telephone 269 BILLERICA CENTER 


STOP I 

AT DUKES 

For Famous Witch Toasted Sandwiches 

Hot Waffles, Ice Cream, Etc. 

Orders Taken for Ice Cream. 

P. E. DUKESHIRE, Prop. Boston Road and Bridge St. 


Compliments of 

BILLERICA MOTOR SALES CO. 

Telephone 53 


SPENCER'S GARAGE 

BOSTON ROAD NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Towing, Repairing, 

Alimiting, Greasing 

BATTERIES CHARGED Telephone Billerica 271 


WOODSIDE’S DRUG STORE 

COR. BOSTON ROAD AND ANDOVER ST. BILLERICA 

Phone 8180-8260 

OX OUR SHELVES 

You will find the BEST medicines. They may be relied upon to yield the 
most SATISFACTORY RESULTS. A partial list includes Squibbs’, Parke 
Davis’, Wyeth’s, Patch’s, Merck’s and Lilly’s. 

{PrP Cheap medicine is worthless at any price! 


Tel. Billerica 265 


BOSTON BUS LINE 

VOCELL BUS CO. 

Shawsheen Garage — Billerica 

Parties Accommodated E. T. VOCELL, 

Anywhere — Anytime Prop. 


DR. WARREN E. BRYANT 

OFFICE HOURS BY APPOINTMENT 
GAS AND OXOGEN ADMINISTERED 

Boston Road Tel. 293-11 Billerica Centre 



JOHN J. GIBLIN 

Teacher of 

CORNET AND TRUMPET 

Offering the Finest Instruction in all Phases of 
Cornet and Trumpet Playing. 

Courses in Tone Quality, Technique and Practical 
Hand and Orchestra Playing. 

Room 48 Tel. 1134-W 

LOWELL TRUST CO. BLDG. 
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TRKASURES 


“Lay up not for yourself, treasures on earth. 
Where moss and dust doth corrupt. 

And thieves break through and steal; 

But lay up for yourself treasures in heaven. 
For where your treasures are 
There shall your heart be also/’ 

What shall it benefit us if we accu- 
mulate treasure in gold which in the 
years will dwindle away, and leave us 
poor and wretched? But rather let 
us store up treasures of kind deeds, 
and thoughts, high ideals, a generous 
heart and a wealth of friends. Are 
not those the things that will last and 
mean more to us than an abundance 
of gold ? 

Then there are other kinds of treas- 
ures, which may be old but yet ever 
new. If we look for them, any time, 
anywhere, we can always find them. 
Every month is packed with treasures 
which ought to make this year, next 
year, and every year a jolly one. 

Then again a treasure may be som- 
thing you highly prize something 
which a dear friend has given you or 
which you have earned. It may be an 
heirloom, treasured from one genera- 
tion to the next, or a battered box 
filled with keepsakes. 

These material things we may care 
a great deal for but they are enduring. 
Will it not profit us the more to store 
up those things which are everlasting? 
The kind deeds and thoughts, high 


ideals, and friends? For where our 
treasures are there shall our hearts be 
also. 

Helen Davis '30. 


A CYNICAL VIEW 


How dead is life in this present 
generation of ours! Adventure is a 
thing of the past; leisure now is the 
goal of mortals. The metal of man 
was challenged in the days of the cave 
man, days of hardship and strife; in 
the days of the knights, days of chival- 
ry. lie who was weak did not sur- 
vive. Power was the means of life. 

Visualize manhood in this century, 
in this city. Is there a prodigious dif- 
ference between man and woman? In 
my opinion if woman keeps on in her 
present course there will be a very 
slight distinction. The stronger sex 
today are the women; they are domin- 
ating man more and their dependency 
on him is becoming defunct. Many 
men today spend half of their time 
before the mirror. How long would 
he have lasted in the earlier days? 
There was no feminity in the men of 
yore. It was a case of supremacy of 
man and beast and if man had not ex- 
celled we would not be here to carry 
on. llis tools were the tools that 
nature, in its natural state provided 
him. Physical strength was his main 
weapon. So you can see why it was 
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an expediency for woman to he de- 
pendent upon him. 

How times have changed, the world 
is a place of perfect safety, adventure 
is a minus quality, unless we create it 
ourselves. So with the assurance of 
this safety man has had the opportu- 
nity to invent and to prosper so that 
he may fall hack in a state of indol- 
ence 

William Leslie *29. 


RAP! HAP! RAP! 



1 sat up in bed; my ears alert for the 
slightest sound. There it was again! 
rap! rap! rap! 1 got out of bed and 
tip-toed to the floor. As 1 entered the 
hall. I heard the sinster. nerve-racking 
sound: rap! rap! rap! Ah! the sound 
came from the kitchen, so for there I 
headed. As 1 opened the kitchen door 
1 heard it again. Rap! rap! rap! The 
sound can from the closet adjoining 
the kitchen. What could it he that 
was disturbing my peaceful slumbers? 
I walked softly to the closet door and 
opened it. My eyes encountered 
nothing but darkness. 1 waited for 
the next sound to guide me to the 
thing that was making the noise, for- 
getting about the electric light switch. 
Rap! rap! rap! It came from the 
opposite corner. I suddenly remem- 
bered the switch, pressed the button, 
and the light illuminated the close 
confines of the closet. Eagerly I 
peered into the recess from whence I 
thought I had heard the noise of “rap." 
There in the corner of the closet lay — 
a roll of wrapping paper! 

A. Klemka 32. 


TREES 


Now, when the trees are so lifeless 
and barren looking, one likes to look- 
ahead to spring and all the beauty that 
nature brings them. At that time the 


trees renew their growth ; buds spring 
out and leaves fill them. How fresh 
and full of life they seem. Their 
leaves round them out and make them 
beautiful. Their blossoms and buds 
cast a sweet fragrance about them. 
How like pretty maidens of sixteen 
they are. for both are in a state of 
loveliness, vigor, and youthfulness. 

Then in summer the trees assume 
their full growth and beauty. Now 
they are like young people of perhaps 
twenty-five, who also have reached 
their maturity and strength. The trees 
now benefit us greatly with their 
shade. One likes to go to silent, 
peaceful forests and wander through 
them enjoying the coolness and sere- 
nity. 

Soon the summer months are over 
even as our youth seems to speed by 
and autumn comes. The foliage 
changes into a beautiful blend of red. 
orange, yellow and brown as though 
some herculean artist had come and 
painted them so nicely with a gigantic 
brush. How stately, majectic, and 
composed they are waving proudly in 
the invigorating breezes of autumn. 
They are now in their prime and glory 
and are admired by everyone. Their 
strength has developed and they can 
bend under the hardest storms without 
breaking. Now too our voug friends 
f .wenty-five have sped on the path 
of life and are in their prime as the 
trees. They have accumulated wealth, 
happiness we hope as the trees have 
found glory in the beauty of their 
foliage. They have learned the lessons 
of life and can withstand difficulties 
and crises and can come out trium- 
phant 

Then, one bv one, the leaves fall off 
and are swept away into thousands of 
crevices and corners and the trees be- 
come mere skeletons. They are gaunt 
and leafless, with their long branches 
swinging in the winter winds. They 
bear many scars of past storms which 
they have withstood manfully. Our 
friends are now plodding the end of 
their way ; white haired, bent and 
slowly being beaten by all the forces 
which surround them. They too bear 
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scars and are being taken from tliis 
life one by one. Even the trees at this 
time of year are cut down for lumber 
and leave only a desolate stum]), from 
which the sap is oozing, and is only a 
blot in the forest: a cruel reminder of 
a once beautiful and proud tree. Our 
friends we hope leave a pleasant mem- 
ory in the hearts of those whom they 
leave and have inspired others to lead 
a good, pure life so that they too can 
approach the end of the way with sere- 
nity and calmness. 

W illiam Knox ’30 


REACH 


Sweet singing winds. 

Soft whispering trees — ; 

Lulled bv the breezes 
The forest folk slumber; 

Upon the still (juiet — 

Floats the voice of the nightingale; 
Moon peering forth, silvery bright 
Black pool lies shrouded in mystery 
deep. 

An owl’s shrill call — a faraway echo 
W hirring of wings — silence — peace. 

Marion Alley ’29. 


THE DANCING SHOES 


On a shady by-street in the South 
stands the house. A w hite picket fence 
surrounds the well kept grounds. I he 
house itself shows no signs of decav 
and its white color shows clearly 
through the green trees which sur- 
round it and which spread their bran- 
ches protectingly over it. The caretaker 
is deaf and dumb and does not know 
the history of the house. No one lives 
in it: no one knows where the owners 
are. but what difference does that 
make to the negroes who know the 


history of the place? This tends to 
make it more interesting. 

It is a ”h ’anted” house and the black 
neighbors’ favorite pleasure is in list- 
ening to Unde Jed. the oldest of them, 
tell why and how the “h’ants” came 
to choose it as a dwelling. 

“Long ago when I was a boy”, of 
course iu* speaks in dialect, “the Hunt 
family occupied the house. Lucy, the 
only daughter, and her father loved 
gaiety and company. Everybody was 
welcome if he were merry. Mrs. Hunt 
was a thin, stern, malevolent woman. 
She hated companionship and friends, 
she despied beauty. She rarely was at 
home and no one missed her. 

“Lucy danced and sang all day. The 
servants and the darkies loved her and 
were merry with her. 

“You dance like a spirit,” said 
Mammy Ann. her servant. 

“‘But I’m not a spirit.’ said Lucy, 
‘spirits dance at night and I (lance bv 
day.’ Her black eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the compliment. 

“She loved bright colors and happy 
things. Her black curls were always 
tied with a ribbon as red as her lips. 
Often times die played with the negro 
children in the garden. 

“One day w hen she w as drinking tea 
and laughing at Mammy Ann’s belief 
in fortune telling, the old negress told 
her future in the tea grounds. 

“I see trouble ahead for you and 
something that is very bad.” 

“‘Go on Mammy, you’re all wrong,’ 
said Lucy. 

“But the next day her mother came 
home and immediately antagonized bv 
her daughter’s beauty and gaiety, tried 
to revenge herself by forbidding Lucy 
to dance, to laugh, to sing or plav. 
She followed her about and enjoyed 
the girl’s misery. So in this way Lucv 
began to dance at night when the 
moon was bright and her mother 
asleep. 

“The negroes remembered her words 
about spirits dancing at night and 
wondered why she was so grave by 
day. The suspicions grew till at last 
they believed she was a supernatural 
being, because they knew nothing of 
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her mother’s command. 

“Then one night Mrs. Hunt saw 
Lucy dance and furious at her daugh- 
ter's apparent carefreeness planned a 
new plot of subduing her. She went 
to a witch-woman and asked for some- 
thing that would make Lucy mind her. 
The old woman did not like Lucy be- 
cause she thought Lucy was a spirit. 
Here was a nice way to get rid of her. 
She gave her mother some powder 
which was to be dissolved in water 
and poured on the roses which climbed 
over the arbor. Lucy was fond of sit- 
ting there and the petals falling on her 
would make her mind. 

“The wicked woman did as she was 
told and soon Lucy began to feel weak, 
as if her strength wer leaving her. 
She remembered the fortune Mammy 
Ann had told her and knew that it was 
true. She felt that her mother had 
something to do with it and danced 
to spite her. When she was dying 
she wished that somehow she could 
revenge herself on her mother. Her 
wish was granted for after her death 
her shoes began to dance and so thev 
dance to this day.” 

Austra Upley ’30. 


A DERELICT 


The cool breeze from the ocean blew 
comfortingly into Irene’s hot and 
flushed face as she was walking along 
the shore gathering driftwood. Sud- 
denly a huge wave flung itself upon the 
shore. Irene looked up and stared. 
Xot three yards away lay a small iron 
box reposing in the seaweed. She 
picked up a long stick lying near her 
and edged the box towards her. Fin- 
ally she held it in her hands. On the 
cover monogramed in gold letters were 
the initials I. L. \V. 

“Why!” breathed Irene, “Those 

are my initials.” She hesitated 

before opening the box but her 

curiosity overcame her and she 

pried open the rusty lock which was 
not fit to resist her efforts. To her 


vast disappointment it was empty. 
She was about to throw it back into 
the water when she bethought herself 
that it would be just the thing to keep 
certain precious papers in. \\ ith her 
apron filled with driftwood and the 
iron box under her arm she started 
for home, or rather for the lighthouse. 

Irene and her father kept the light- 
house. Her mother had died when she 
was a baby and her father brought her 
when she was two to the lighthouse. 
There she had grown up and been 
educated by her father who was a 
very learned man. 

That night a terrible gale <et in 
from the northeast and she and her 
father took turns in keeping the light 
blazing. About mid-night Irene dis- 
covered a ship perilously tossing on 
the waves headed for the lighthouse. 
As she watched she saw a huge wave 
sweep over the deck of the ship and 
for a moment it looked as if the ship 
had been swallowed but soon it rose 
above the wave again and she saw 
that the people were lowering life 
boats. Finally the boats were filled 
and were rowed away from the ship 
and none too soon, for another master- 
ful wave swept over the ship and car- 
ried it out of sight never to appear 
again. 

Irene and her father went out and 
helped the people ashore. Some of the 
boats had lost their members soon 
after they had set out and it was but 
a small handful of people who reached 
the lighthouse. 

As the people were sitting around 
the fire getting warmed and appeasing 
their hunger one old man spied the 
iron box and with a startled look 
beckoned to the girl and her father 
and asked them where they had found 
the box. The girl told of her experi- 
ence that afternoon. 

The old man told her that the bot- 
tom of the box was false and that 
important papers lay between that and 
the true bottom. He showed where 
there was a little spring and he pres- 
sed on it. The cover flew up and re- 
vealed several yellow stained docu- 
ments. “Those,” he said, “are yours. 
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I am your father’s uncle. When his 
father, my brother, died, he left these 
papers and 1 have been searching many 
years for your father to give them to 
him. A few days ago I was ship- 
wrecked and somehow lost this box. 
However. 1 determined to keep on 
after I was taken aboard another ship 
on my way here lor I had just heard 
von were the lighthouse keeper, and 
then tonight the storm came up and 
the ship struck a leak obliging us to 
resort to the life boats.” 

Irene’s father had married against 
his family’s wishes and had broken nil 
family connections. So, he hadn’t at 
first recognized his uncle because it 
had been so many year since he had 
seen him. Hut soon they were talk- 
ing over old times. Irene learned that 
the family initials were I. L. \V. 

Six months later we find Irene, her 
father, and uncle living in a fashiona- 
ble house in a thriving city many miles 
away from the lighthouse, and Irene 
had come into possession of one mil- 
lion dollars bequeathed her by her rich 
grandfather. 

H. Sweet ’32. 


MV AIR CASTER.^ 


Eying dormant in the deep recesses 
of my mind is a picture of a beautiful 
perfect dime. I don’t know how it 
got there — whether in my childhood. 
I saw some place like it. or whether it 
is an imaginative picture drawn from 
something I have read, but it is there, 
nevertheless. 

I like to dream of it — a land where 
the grass is green, the air warm and 
refreshing, laden with pleasant per- 
fumes and music of birds, soft cooing 
of doves and larks that fly about, 
seemingly overflowing with an infec- 
tious joy and happiness in a blue, blue 
sky. with a silvery cloud floating here 
and there. It seems that this is a land 
where there is nothing but happiness 
and love. 


There are beautiful sunrises here, 
more beautiful and full of glowing 
colors than anywhere in the world. 
Sometimes 1 see a sunrise that is par- 
ticularly appealing, and it immediately 
brings to my mind the picture of this 
other land, with the sun rising over a 
velvety green hill that slopes down to 
a pebbly beach, where warm blue 
wavelets lap the pebbles musically and 
plav fully. To the west there is dusk, 
which gradually turns to a purple 
glow, as the sun rises higher in its 
glory, glowing and tinting the morning 
clouds pink and yellow, colors blended 
more beautifully than is imaginable. 

Sometimes the breeze blows from 
the ocean, bearing a delicious, salty 
tang, and then sea gulls, white and 
graceful, sport over the long gleam- 
ing beach, their every movement one 
of vivacity and joy. The ocean seems 
to move happily. i> bluer than ever, 
and is dotted by white caps, here and 
there, which seem to be playing peek- 
a-boo with each other. 

I often wonder if this “land of my 
imagination” is the spur which en- 
couraged the pioneers of yesterday to 
search out new countries. I often 
wonder if this is an inherited urge, 
which all through the centuries has 
caused man t « > migrate toward the set- 
ting sun. 

George Cal lum ’29. 
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THE WARRIORS DREAM SONG 


Sli'cep, little warrior, sleep under the cedars; 

Sleep while the goddess of heaven in the 
nightime 

Sends to you golden love : gold from her own 
light. 

And love from the comet which watches your 
resting. 

Dream, little warrior, dream under the cedars: 

Dream of a song drifting on through the 
twilight. 

Unheard, till water sprites, finding it floating. 

Floating on lily pads silently onward. 

Caught it in diamond dew heads, and tossed it 

Up to the cedar trees where you are lying. 

Listen, oh warrior and while you are sleping 

Hear that soft song as ’tis sung from the 
cedars ; 

“Hush-a-way, lull-a-way, <lreain-a-\va\\ war- 
rior ; 

Wild like the deer on the edge of the forest 

When the first star-beams play down on his 
antlers ; 

Rock -a -way, rest-a-way. sleep-a-way, war- 
rior ; 

Free as the wing of a night moth in flying, 

Gracefully opens and closes its beauty. 

Hush-a-way. dream-a-wav, rock-a-way. lull- 
a-way; 

Rest-a-way, dream-a-wav, sleep." 

Carol Tyler *30. 


A DESCRIPTION 


Outside, the brisk wind playfully 
tossed the soft snow into high drifts 
about the cozv cottage of Aunt Mary. 
In the clear cold sky the shining sun 
reflected its rays through the panes 
of the small old-fashioned windows in 
which two post of scarlet geraniums 
glowed. 

The little lady sat in her easy chair, 
sheltered from possible drifts, and 
watched the flickering flames in the 
Are before her. Humming a pretty mel- 
ody to herself she calmly knitted, her 


needles clicking merrily. 

The light shining on her snowy- 
white hair changed it to a silvery 
softness, and her hands seemed to he 
delicately carved from creamy ivory. 
'File years had been kind to her. A 
sweet happiness in her face seemed to 
spread all over the room, and give it 
a look of contentment and restfulness; 
a place where some tired husband 
some weary traveler im* 
a long dav. 

EdL . \\ .. .. 


DAGGER RE< >T\TES 


Daguerreotypes belong to that class 
of antiques which are usually stored 
away in an old decayed trunk smelling 
strangely of camphor; a trunk which 
is half hidden by cobwebs in the cor- 
ner of a rat-ruled attic. Once in a 
while however, one of these ancient 
creatures may be found in grandma’s 
bureau drawer; how shyly the pale 
and sunken faces peer out from be- 
hind bits of old lace, a boudoir cap, 
great-aunt’s wedding slippers and 
great-grandfather’s corn-cob pipe. 

It is very seldom that one of these 
faces, the color long faded away, be- 
comes bold enough to appear, un- 
daunted. before the eyes of living man. 
Hold indeed are they to take the cen- 
tral position of a mantlepicce to stare 
at the present generation; bold indeed 
that old maid sitting painfully straight, 
whose skirts can almost be heard 
bustling though she never moves. 
Holder still the old gentleman beside 
her. whose hair bristles with emotion 
while his ey es fairly shout something 
at us which, try as we may, we can- 
not understand. At whatever angle 
we place ourselves his sight, his glance 
is sure to follow us. 

Why do we stand for their mocking 
silence? Must we endure their pres- 
ence longer? Oh. no! lake them 
away; hide them from our sight! 

Oh ! but try to remove the obstinate 
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creatures from their places. The mere 
approach makes you draw back in awe 
No, these haunting personages whose 
presence changes the very air that we 
breathe to a heavy substance that 
tends to smother out our life rather 
than to aid its existence : these de- 
cayed humans of the past must live on 
in the lives of the present. They can- 
not be taken from their places on the 
mantle, but must remain there forever, 
the whole world shall live under their 
haunting glances forever! 

Carol Tyler *30. 


BRAVO" 


Ding-dong-ding dong — the bells, 
reverberating through the narrow 
streets of Boston, were ringing eleven 
c^clock. People were thinning out in 
the heart of the city and four college 
girls, their excited speeches centered 
upon a movie, were approaching their 
u .mi. ones with quickened s*.eps. 

lie.. von.* .*’ Wor.du’t you be ca.od 
if a burglar crawled through your 
window on a dark spooky night and 
stole some of vour ten cent jewelry ' 
asked one girl of the rest. 

Another girl, who seemed to be . e 
life of the party and was nicknamed 
“Bravo” because she always pretended 
to be a most heroic and brave figure 
answered, “Me — afraid! Say you 
ought to know me better than that. 
Why — that would be a wonderful 
thrill !" 

“Thrill? ugh! I would just love to 
see a burglar crawl into your room 
without your voice wakening up the 
entire college." 

But as they were ascending the 
stairs of the silent dormitory, they 
assumed the taciturnity of the build- 
ing and retired. The following morn- 
ing they resumed their studies, the 
preceding discussion entirely forgot- 
ten — at least by “Bravo." 


But there was something in the 
wind, which she couldn’t understand. 
'File girls, grouped together, would 
become secretive when Bravo was 
around. 

One stormy night, when stillness 
prevailed throughout the building, ex- 
cept lor the steady drumming of the 
rain on the window-panes, and sharp 
flashes of lightning piercing through 
the darkness of her room, Bravo had 
a peculiar feeling. She didn’t know 
whether it was this distant, growling 
thunder that made her feel cautious 
or the strange shapes that the light- 
ning reflected upon the wall. She tried 
to smother her thoughts by blocking 
her ears and pulling the covers of her 
bed far over her head. But still this 
profound feeling pursued her. She 
thought there wasn’t any need of suf- 
focating; so she put her head out once 
more. Her wide innocent eyes were 
fixed upon her closet door. Why she 
was sure she had closed her closet 
door before entering bed — and now 
it stood ajar. Flow could that be? 

1 lie wind couldn’t have done it for her 
window was suut. She argued with 
ci sell but could not find a suitable 
..u. wci . Sue closed ner eyes a second, 
and resuming her glance, strained her 
i ai ill fill eyes to the limit. The door 
was opened wider. Or, was it her 
imagination ' Slowly she saw two 
.skeleton white lingers curve around 
tiie door. She opened her mouth in 
horror already to shout at the next 
movement. Suddenly, a black-draped 
figure was illummed by flashes of 
lightning and — 

“Flelp! Murder! Fire!” The brave 
heroine leaped from her bed and ran 
down the corridor shouting higher 
than any opera singer. Consequently, 
the matron investigated the matter; 
but the figures were gone. As Bravo 
stood shivering and cold tears stream- 
de down her face, she glanced at some 
of her friends and decided that faces 
do not hide true guilt. 

Claire Cat her ’29. 
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THE MARBLE FAl/X 


Xathaniel I law thornc 

“The Marble Faun** was written by 
Hawthorne to depict the life • »f the 
Roman artists and sculptors in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
This is shown by the tone of the book 
and various allusions in it. 

The plot of the story concerns main- 
ly Donatello, a queer Italian youth, 
and Miriam, an artist whose past no- 
body knows. W hen the story opens. 
Miriam is already acquainted with 
Donatello by a chance encounter with 
him and he threupon falls in love with 
her and thereafter follows her like a 
faithful hound. Later on. in a visit 
to the catacombs. Miriam meets an old 
man. and from that time on she 
changed from a pleasant companion 
to a haunted, depressed person. Every- 
where Miriam went the old man fol- 
lowed her like a shadow of doom. 
Donatello seeing her unhappiness 
rightly infers that it is caused by the 
old man and one night because he 
could bear to see Miriam unhappy no 
longer, he threw the old man over a 
cliff and killed him in Miriam’s sight. 
But from that moment on it weighed 
on both their consciences. Donatello 
was changed from a slightly stupid, 
happy-go-lucky youth into a man with 
a character and a new valuation of lile 
and its surroundings. Miriam changes 
from a pleasant woman with a 
mysterious past to a brooding, cons- 
cience-stricken woman with a great 
love for Donatello who she thinks does 
not return her love. In the end Don- 


atello reveals his love for Miriam and 
goes voluntarily to prison to atone for 
his crime. 

Donatello was a queer, rather stu- 
pid. Italian youth. His features re- 
sembled the statue of the “Marble 
Faun** he was even reputed to have 
the pointed ears as he wore long hair 
over his ears nobody could tell for 
sure. His very nature resembled that 
of a faun, being light, happy and car- 
free with a great fondness for the 
woods. After the murder his charac- 
ter. even his features changed. His 
features showed a greater thoughtful- 
ness. a greater striving for some in- 
tangible thing. His former carefree 
attitude was lost: no longer was he 
superficial, he was a man. 

The three other principal characters 
were Hilda, an artist, a young sculp- 
tor, and the old man who caused the 
unhappiness of Miriam and Donatello. 
Hilda, the artist, was a lily-white, pure, 
innocent young lady, very religious 
and chaste with a rather severe judg- 
ment of right and wrong. She cast 
off Miriam when she confessed the 
crime, making the burden much harder 
for Miriam to bear. She was also the 
fair lady of the sculptor's love. 

This story has the same Hawthorne 
weakness in being too long drawn out 
and dwelt upon. If the plot had been 
connected and compact the story 
would be interesting but large gaps 
intervene between the interesting parts 
allowing the interest to wane. 

Arnold Upley *30 
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THE BOVS LIFE OF EDISON 


This is a story of a great inventor, 
the most conspicuous figure of the age 
of electricity. William H. Meadow- 
craft. author of the hook, has been 
Edison’s assistant for over thirty 
years. 

When Edison was a very young hoy. 
his head was so large, that he was 
taken out of school, because the 
teachers thought he was mentally de- 
ficient. Hut his mother, having close- 
ly watched him. realized that he was 
more intelligent than the average 
pupil and she decided to teach him 
herself. 

W hen a hov, he had more than one 
narrow escape from death — few hoys 
in Milan worth their salt omitted that 
performance. On one occasion he fell 
into a pile of wheat in a grain elevator 
and was almost smothered. Holding 
the end of a skate-strap, that another 
lad might cut it with an ax, he lost 
the top of his finger. He built a fire 
in a barn, hut the flames spread so 
rapidly, that, although he escaped, the 
barn was destroyed and he was public- 
ly whipped in the village square as a 
warning to other youths. 

Edison got permission to print and 
sell newspapers on the train and he 
likewise kept a little chemical and 
electrical apparatus with him. The 
train was traveling over rough track ; 
the train lurched; a piece of phosphor- 
us fell to the floor; hurst into 
flame; and the car took fire. The con- 
ductor. a quick tempered Scotchman, 
at the next station, promptly put the 
boy off with his entire outfit. Through 
this incident, Edison acquired his life- 
long deafness because the conductor 
boxed his ears so severely. 

When about eleven years old he be- 
came greatly interested in chemistry. 
He secured a copy of a chemistry book 
and tried nearly every experiment in 
it. Once he persuaded his chum, a 
Dutch boy. to swallow a large quantity 
of Seidlitz powders in the belief that 
the gases generated would enable him 


to fly. The awful agonies of the vic- 
tim attracted attention, and Edison’s 
mother marked her displeasure by an 
application of the switch kept behind 
the old Seth Thomas “grandfather’s 
clock.” 

As he became older he invented the 
hundreds of things which we use every 
day — the street car, electric light, 
phonograph, etc. 

It often happened that when Edison 
was working up till three or four in 
the morning, he would lie down on one 
of the laboratory tables, and, with 
nothing but a couple of books for a 
pillow, tall asleep. Some of the labor- 
atory assistants could be seen now and 
then sleeping on a table in the early 
morning hours. If their snoring be- 
came objectionable to those still at 
work, the “Calmer” was applied. This 
machine consisted of a Babbitt’s soap- 
box without a cover. Upon it was 
mounted a broad racket — wheel — 
with a crank, while into the teeth of 
the wheel there played a stout, elastic 
slab of wood. "Hie box would be plac- 
ed on the table where the snorer was 
sleeping and the crank turned rapidly. 
The racket thus produced was some- 
thing terrible, and the sleeper would 
jump up as though a typhoon had 
struck the laboratory. 

The boys were ever ready for a joke 
on one of their number. Mr. Mack- 
enzie. assistant at the laboratory, had 
a bushy red beard and was persuaded 
to give a few hairs to be carbonized 
and used for filaments in experimental 
lamps. W hen the lamps were lighted 
the boys claimed that their brightness 
was due to the rich color of the hairs. 

Edison is frequently asked what he 
considers to be the secret of achieve- 
ment. He always replies, “Hard work, 
based on hard thinking.” He has con- 
sistently lived up to this prescription. 

Another amusing experience is told 
by one of his family, “Sometimes 
when Mr. Edison had been working 
long hours he would want to have a 
short sleep. It was one of the funniest 
things I ever witnessed to see him 
crawl into an ordinary roll-top desk 
and curl up and take a nap. If there 
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was a sight more funny, it was to see 
him turn over on his other side, all 
the time remaining in the desk. He 
would use several volumes of “Watt’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry” for a pil- 
low. and we fellows used to say that 
he absorbed the contents during his 
sleep, judging from the flow of new 
ideas he had on awaking.” 

Edison’s laboratory is situated at 
Orange. X. I. It contains everything 
necessary in the way of chemistry. 
Edison even now has experiments 
written down for future use. which it 
would take the lifetime for several 
persons to do. 

Although he’s over seventy-three 
(at the time this book was written) 


with still boundless energy, it may 
still be said of him : 

“Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale, 
His infinite variety/’ 

f enjoyed this biography of Edison 
more than I have othrr biographies. 
His boyhood days and adventures 
therein, were written very interesting- 
ly. The book contains pictures of him 
when a boy of fourteen or fifteen, a 
young man. on his electric railway, 
listening to his new phonograph, on 
board a submarine, etc. 


Dorothy Tannenbaum *32. 
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'1' H E T O R C H 



A rattle of iron, a clash of discord. 
Here conies Fermoyle in his old tin 
Ford. 


Bulky people in Latin III should he 
wary of the chairs in the library that 
show signs of giving away. 


I hat chapter on alcohols and food- 
stuffs seemed to arouse great enthu- 


tliat 

Solid (ieom. is out of the wav. 


siasm in Chemistry. 


Trig, pupils must he overiovec 


Boys in Chemistry will he able to 
set up in light housekeeping pretty 
soon. 1 hey know how to make soap 
and test substances for sugar. 

What probably were the feeling of 
some Juniors when “Julius Caesar” 
was taken up: 

“I come to read this drama, not to praise it. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 

So was it with great Shakespeare's plays 
Much better had they been interred with him. 
And Julius Caesar’s ghost he spared the 
agonies 

That disgusted Juniors force upon his name. 


Miss IVker teaches spelling now. 
O-l -1 spells “Out that door and stav 
out !” 

Hallenborg says he can’t study be- 
cause of the noise outside. That’s 
right the leaves should stop rustling. 

I Mane (jeometry is such an interest- 
ing subject. All you have to do is 
draw figures and explain about them. 
Oh ves. 

No wonder scientists say the world 
is heavier in winter. Look at all the 
people with heavy colds. 


We wonder how many pupils 
thought calumnies when these recent 
snowstorms were not deep enough to 
prevent school. 


Hale heard murmuring 
. “Snow, snow, beautiful snow 
. Sparkling crystals of H2G” 

Is Chemistry producing poets? 
1 wonder ! 


SCHOOL NOTES 

I lie Howe High School had the bou- 
rn* of hearing a speech given by Mr. 
Charles Fames, President of the 
Lowell Textile Institute. His speech 
was of great interest to the audience 
for he gave a brief sketch of the pro- 
cesses which material must go through 
before made into cloth. He told many 
of the advantages of the Textile Insti- 
tute and concluded his speech bv giv- 
ing a brief description of the work of 
some of the pupils who arc employed 


by firms. 

Reverend Mr. Dale was the sjieaker 
at the Washington- Lincoln assembly. 
That a pin might he heard if it fell, 
is the highest tribute to Mr. Dale’s 
ability to hold the attention of his 
audience. 

He infolded his thoughts with poet- 
ry and unwrapped them only to ex- 
plain more clearly, more beautifully 
and more forcefully that which he 
wished portrayed. 
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HONOR ROLL 


Mary O’Neill 
Edith Williams 

Forrest Paradise 
Henry Martell 
Mary Andrews 
Claire Cather 
Esther Mayberry 
Pruella Reynolds 


Carol Tyler 

Alice Blake 
Abram Collier 
Helen Davis 
William Knox 
George Callum 
Avis Jones . 
Genevieve Jones 
Florence Martin 
Austra Cpley 
Helen Yaras 
Alexander Blakely 
Rhodora Buckle 
Walter Clough 
Arnold Upley 


Victoria Gardner 
W arren Stearns 
Sumner Tannenbaum 
Emmy Dittleau 
Stuart Gillette 
Violet Higson 
Florence Morrill 


Dorothy Tannenbaum 

Dorothy Carr 
John O’Neill 
James Monahan 
George Murray 
Harry Arey 
Mary Fallon 
Willa Pasho 


FOR FIRST TERM 1928-1929 
Seniors 

Latin, French, English, Chemistry 
.English Bookkeeping, Stenography, 
Typewriting 

. English, Latin, Solid Geometry 
English, F’rench 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Chemistry 

Juniors 

English, Latin, F'rench, U. S. History, 
Solid Geometry 

Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Typewriting 
English, Chemistry, Solid Geometry 
English. F’rench, General Science 
FInglish, Latin, U. S. History 
English, Geometry 
Arithmetic, General Science 
Arithmetic, Typewriting 
Latin. F’rench 
English 

Stenography, Typewriting 
Solid Geometry 
General Science 
Geography 
English 


Sophomores 

French, Algebra 

Latin, Geometry 

World History, Typewriting 

General Science 

Typewriting 

Typewriting 

General Science 

Freshmen 

English, General Science, Junior Busi- 
ness Training. Arithmetic 
.English, Ancient History, Latin 
English, Algebra, Latin 
Geometry, Latin 
Algebra, General Science 
Algebra 
Latin 

Arithmetic 
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FRESHMEN CLASS NEWS 

The Valentine party which was held 
on the fifteenth day of February by 
the Freshmen turned out to be one of 
the most successful ever sponsored. 
The novelty dances were especially en- 
joyed by the guests. Favors and re- 
freshments were sold, and the music 
furnished by Harris* Orchestra added 
a final touch to the evening. 

The matrons were: Mrs. George H. 
Murray, Mrs. William M. Carr, Mbs 
Agnes Sullivan and Miss Harriet Bak- 
er, the class advisor. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS NEWS 

An enjoyable Christmas party was 
held by the Class *31 in Room Five just 
before the holiday. 

At a recent class meeting it was 
decided to have a skating party and 
“weenie” roast at some future date. 


SENIOR CLASS NEWS 

It was unanimously voted, at a re- 
cent class meeting, that the Seniors 
make Washington the objective of 
their class trip. The following com- 
mittee was chosen to see about plans 
for making money for the trip. 

Edith Williams. Hannah O’Laughlin. 
George Calluin, Mary O’Neill, Rhodora 
Buckle, Forrest Paradise, and Evelyn 
Solomon. 

It was also voted that we should 
sell candy to raise funds. Pruella Rey- 
nolds and Margaret Spaulding were 
appointed to take charge of the role. 

The play “Green Stockings’* was 
successfully repeated at Thomas Tal- 
bot Memorial Hall on February 8. 1929. 
Dancing after the play was an added 
attraction. The following committees 
were in charge of the affair. 

Tickets and programs. Edith W il- 
liams; Properties, Rhodora Buckle: 
Lshers. Grace Reynolds; Refresh- 
ments. Ruth Guinn and Florence Col- 
gate. 


SCOUT NEWS 

The Red Rose Girl Scout troop de- 
voted several of its meetings previous 
to Christmas to basketry under the 
direction of Mrs. Dodge of the DeLuxe 
Basketry Shop in Lowell. The girls 
made many very attractive baskets. 
Since Christinas, a hostess class has 
been meeting under the direction of 
Mrs. Geraldine Taylor, and an athletic 
class under the direction of Miss Mary 
Mitchell as well as classes instructed 
by the regular officers. 

March 21. the Scouts are to be the 
guests of the 1900 Club. At this time 
the winners of the two cainperships 
which this club is to award will be an- 
nounced. The Scouts will each receive 
a week at Camp Watttsco. 


ATHLETIC NEWS 

Howe met the highly tooted Kim- 
ball school basket-ball team in Union 
Hall, North Billerica and never once 
was the verdict in question with Howe 
tossing baskets from all angles to an- 
nex the victory. 


A much larger and more ex- 
perienced Littleton high team journ- 
eyed to North Billerica to play a crip- 
pled quintet of local boys representing 
Howe. Disregarding science, both 
teams played roughly with Littleton 
taking the game. 

Howe High rooters went up to Mit- 
chell School the other night to enjoy 
a clean basketball game marked with 
thrills. There was as much glory for 
the loser as the winner for the result 
was in question until the final whistle. 

Billerica followers of basketball en- 
joyed what ordinarily might have been 
an uninteresting basket-ball game 
when Howe met the fast Westford 
High School quintet, but because of 
the uncanny accuracy with which the 
Westford boys tossed undisputed bas- 
kets the game was a treat. Westford 
high school specializes entirely in bas- 
ket-ball. 
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A faster and more experienced Howe 
team met Lowell Vocational school at 
Union Hall. North Billerica and de- 
feated them. The strenuous practice 
which Coach Clark is submitting his 
charges to is beginning to take effect. 


JUNIOR HIGH 


MY FIRST RIDE IN A HAY WAGON 


I still remember mv first ride in a 
hay wagon, although it happened a 
long time ago when I was a very little 
girl. Mother. Dad. and 1 were staying 
at grandpa’s farm. It was in the middle 
of July and grandpa was cutting hay. 

One afternoon grandpa asked, 
“Would you like to have a ride in the 
hay wagon. Eleanor?” 

I replied. “O yes! Grandpa, I would 
love to ride on the hay ! M 

It was a beautiful day. The sun was 
shinning brightly. Having run into 
the house to put on my little jacket. I 
hurried out again to meet my grandpa. 
Lightly lifting me in his arms he put 
me into the hay wakon, and off we 
started. 

How gailv the wagon rattled over 
the stones! I was rolled from one 
side of the wagon to the other as we 
jounced over the rough country road. 

When we reached the hay field I was 
taken out and allowed to run and romp 
about the fields until the wagon was 
loaded. I picked some flowers for 
mother, and by that time the load was 
almost ready. 

Although I had not noticed it. a big 
storm was coming. The men were 
piling the hay into the wagon as quick- 
ly as possible. It was very dark and 
the wind was blowing fiercely. 

Father called to me and again I was 
lifted into the wagon. Suddenly it 
began to pour. The storm was so sev- 
ere that we could hardly see the road 
before us. Father made a sort of nest 
on the top of the load and put me into 
it. Then he covered me up with the 


sweet meadow hay. In that way I 
rode back to the house very comforta- 
bly. I did not mind the rough road 
now because the hay was soft. 

In the storm I had lost all my flow- 
ers except one, a “Black Eyed Susan.” 

I he hay was not damaged by the rain 
but the men were very wet and cold. 
When we got into the house, we put 
on dry clothes and then sat down to a 
bountiful supper. After supper it was 
time for me to go to bed; I was soon 
peacefully dreaming of hay fields and 
country roads, and birds and flowers. 

Eleanor Howe — Gr. VII 


AFTER THE SNOW STORM 


I stood at my door in the darkness. 
And looked at the stars above, 

I saw a most beautiful picture, 

Such as the artists love. 

I glanced before and behind me; 

The snow covered all the ground. 
The white-robed trees bowed proudly. 
But never uttered a sound. 

When the village lamps were lighted 
Earth and sky with jewels were bright. 
And 1 wondered what season can equal 
The splendor of such a night ! 

Rose LeMay — Grade VII 
FEBRUARY 


O February! glorious month of ice and snow! 

Wilt thou not a bit longer grow, 

And no longer be the short mouth of the year, 

Because to every boy and girl you bring so 
much of cheer? 

We children hail thy sports with glee. 

And sing thy praise right merrily. 

Over thy hills and lakes we go, 

And coast and skate till the sun is low. 

Our beloved Lowell and Longfellow to us you 
gave. 

And Washington and Lincoln our country 
to save. 

St. Valentine’s Day we would mention, too. 

With its mssages of love, so fair and so true. 


Gertrude Barnes — Gr. VII 
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A TERRIBLE SCARE 

One warm night in early spring 
when I was alone in the house trying 
to study my lessons, my eye happened 
to fall upon the book entitled “The 
Green Murder/* At first 1 thought I 
would look only at a pag or two for 
the sake of curiosity, but before I 
knew it, I had become greatly inter- 
ested in the story. 

On and on I read. The further I 
read the more nervous I grew. At 
last, getting up quickly, I turned the 
key in the outside door. Then I pull- 
ed down all the window shades. 

As I was pulling down the last shade. 
I thought that I heard some one mov- 
ing outside under the window. I held 
my breath and listened. 

Crash! Two resounding chords 
were struck on the piano in the par- 
lor. What should I do? Should I run 
upstairs to my room, or should I rush 


into the parlor to see what had caused 
the sound? 

Quickly I grabbed my hockey stick 
which I had carelessly left that after- 
noon in the corner near the door. 
Holding the hockey stick before me, 
very cautiously ! entered the parlor. 
There I found the intruder. On the 
floor in front of the piano, with one 
paw on my mother’s brand new hat 
sat our dog. Rover. 

“Oh, you rogue !** I exclaimed, 
running to rescue my mother’s most 
recent purchase. 

Now I knew what had caused the 
disturbance. The dog had climbed 
upon the bench, and putting his paws 
heavily down upon the keys had 
reached up and pulled the hat down 
from the top of the piano. The open 
window explained how he had gained 
an entrance. 

Lee Spauldin — Gr. VII 
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Mrs. Sampson: (In Type.) 

"O’Loughlin. what are you erasing?" 

O’Loughlin: “A space." 

Martel!, telling an episode of two 
men who partook in drinking some 
sort of liquor with the results that 
they started to eat the legs of a table. 

Mr. Clark: (sagely) “Hm, must have 
been squirrel whiskey.” 


Knox: (In Latin) "Sh-h-h my foot’s 
asleep." 


Mr. Clark: (Talking about celulose) 
"Paper is one of its products. What 
is another one?" 

Fermoyle : "Bathtubs." 

Mrs. Sampson: "What is it that 
binds the states together?" 

Edith W illiams: "The elastic clause." 


Mr. Clark: "Children first need sun- 
shine and if they don't have sunshine 
they’ll 

Martell: "Have rickets." 


Clough: "There are several things I 
can always count on." 

Paradise: "What are they?" 
Clough: "My fingers." 


Blakely: "How are Uncle Sam, a 
rooster, and an old maid alike?" 

Ipley: "Uncle Sam says: ‘Yankee- 
doodle-do.’ The rooster savs :*Cock- 
a-doole-do.’ The old maid says: ‘Any 
dude ’1-do.” 


Newman: "Don't worry girls, silk 
stockings run in the best of families." 


Callum : "Did you know they don’t 
have any insane asylums in Arabia?" 
Collier: "Why don't they?" 

Callum: "Because they are nomad 
people in the country." 


Old fellow (who has been rescued 
from the river Dee) "Thank you, my 
man! I will remember you in my 
will." 

Scotch Rescuer: "Weel. how about 
cutting me off now with a shilling?" 


Miss Sullivan: "Fermoyle. perhaps 
you can give a talk on why you turn 
around so often." 

Fermoyle: (Who is always turned 
toward F. Willard) 

"Mary had a little lamb. 

Her fleece was as white as now. 
And every wher that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go." 


After a banquet, at which a number 
of men had made speeches. Brown said 
to his neighbor: "Homes is quite a 
star as an after-dinner speaker, isn’t 
he ?’* 

"Star!", retorted the other "He’s a 
regular moon — he conies brighter the 
fuller he gets." 


Compliments of 

Ideal Diner 

HOME COOKING A SPECIALTY 

at the 

A FRIEND 

Ideal Diner 

Billerica Square 


I 

RADIOLA ATWATER KENT ' 


J. Dana Richardson 

MAHONEY’S 

RADIO SERVICE 

FOR GOOD CLOTHES 

Some Good Used Sets Cheap 

34 Central St. Lowell 


Tel. 32-3 



EVEN A MILLIONAIRE 

Compliments of 

Doesn’t eat any better candy than ours 
— Foss — Soutter and Red Feather — 

A FRIEND 

N. R. Mahoney 

P. O. Block 

T. Frank Lyons 

F. G. Morey & Co. 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

A Select Line 

$1.50 to $3.00 

Fully Guaranteed 

BILLERICA, — MASS. 

COAL AND GRAIN 

Tel. Billerica 36-2 


Compliments of 

Elwood’s Market 

North Billerica 

Tel. 298 

Compliments of 

McSweeney Bros. 

GROCERIES 

Tel. 214-3 No. Billerica 

John A. Richardson 

FIRE INSURANCE 

DEALER IN LUMBER 

SURETY ON BONDS 

Yard — Main Street 

Bennett Hall Station, Billerica, Tel. 94 

LIABILITY INSURANCE 

Everett S. Bull 


Condon’s Auto Supply 

Compliments of 

ACCESSORIES 

AN ALUMNA 

Radio “A” Batteries Charged 

“B w Batteries For Sale 

Gasoline and Oil Tires and Tubes 

Tel. 218-4 


Gasoline-=Kerosene~ Motor Oil 

DIRECT FROM TANK CAR TO YOU 


Turner’s Tank Car Filling Station 

THE OLD HOUSE WITH A NEW NAME. 





Leroy O. Balch 

GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 

Compliments of 

Fresh Vegetables and Fruits 
in Season 

Verner’s Barber Shop 

Delivery to All Sections 


Telephone Orders Solicited 


Billerica Tel. 227 

LOYE’S 

SEE 

HOME BAKERY 

Charles W. Knox 

LUNCHES 

DRY GOODS 

“My companies are safe and save you 
money.” 


Life, Fire, Automobile Insurance 

Boston Road Pinehurst 

Billerica Centre Tel. 155-5 

KING’S 

HARDWARE AND PAINT CO. 

Art Hallenborg ’20 

Hardware and Farming Tools 

SHERWIN - WILLIAMS’ PAINTS 

Bay State Coal & Grain 
Company 

Billerica, Mass. 

Billerica Centre Free Delivery 

LARRO FEED 

AMERICAN' RAILWAY EXPRESS 

Store Tel. 26-3 Res. Tel. 182-12 

Telephone Billerica 153 

John S. Welsh 

T. M. Johansen 

GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 

PLASTERER 

20 Wilson St. — North Billerica, Mass. 

Billerica, Mass. 

Tel. 257 

Tel. Conn. 
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Delivery to All Sections 
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Billerica Tel. 227 

LOYE’S 

SEE 
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Life, Fire, Automobile Insurance 

Boston Road Pinehurst 

Billerica Centre Tel. 155-5 

KING’S 1 

HARDWARE AND PAINT CO. 

Art Hallenborg *20 

Hardware and Farming Tools 
SHERWIN - WILLIAMS’ PAINTS 
Billerica Centre Free Delivery 

Bay State Coal & Grain 
Company 

Billerica, Mass. 

LARRO FEED 

AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 

Telephone Billerica 153 

Store Tel. 26-3 Res. Tel. 182-12 


John S. Welsh 

T. M. Johansen 

GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 

PLASTERER 

20 Wilson St. — North Billerica, Mass. 

Billerica, Mass. 

Tel. 257 

Tel. Conn. 


“Awaiting an Opportunity to Serve You” 


Are we serving you in our various departments, other than our com- 
mercial checking department? 

If not, you ought to investigate the wide variety of banking service 
which is gladly placed at your disposal through our executives. 


The UNION 
National Bank 

In the Business Heart of Lowell. Capital and Surplus $1,260,000 


Northeastern 



University 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
In co-operation with engineering firms, 
offers five year curriculums leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree in the following 
branches of engineering: 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating with business firms, 
offers five year collegiate courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration in 

ACCOUNTING or in 

FINANCE or in 
MERCHANDISING 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student to combine theory 
with practice and makes it possible for him to earn his tuition and a part of 
his other school expenses. 

Students admitted in either September or January may complete the 
scholastic year before the following September. 


For catalog or further information write to: 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

MILTON J. SCHLAGENHAUF, Dimeter of Adoption* 
Boston, Massachusetts 


TALBOT MILLS 



WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 
Retail Sales Room at the Mill 


North Billerica, - Massachusetts 


GET THE FACTS ON THE NEW 

Superior Whippets 


The only car with finger tip control, the most notable advance in driving 
convenience since the self starter. 

Lowest priced, fully equipped, four door sedan on the market. 

Unequalled economy. 

Lowest priced car with silent timing chain. 

Lowest priced six with 7 bearing crankshaft. 

Let me give you a demonstration. 

Roy Spaulding 

RIVER STREET Phone 44-3 

w-**~ Also a good line of used cars from 375. to $1000 


BILLERICA 


